THE COMPANY'S SEKVANTS       \^

with a few thousands made by private trade, he
was a fortunate man. Private traders and a few
of the governors were alone able to make fortunes.
The shaking of the pagoda tree did not begin till
after Plassey. The result was that the men who
went to India were of a totally different class
from those who went to America and the West
Indies; they were young men from small trading
families in London, Greenwich, and Deptford, or
from seaport towns like Bristol and Plymouth.
Among them were some restless and adventurous
spirits who found life in England too tame or
too burdensome. For such men India was long
regarded as a useful outlet. "If you cannot
devise expedients to send contributions, or procure
credit, all is lost, and I must go to the Indies,"
wrote William the Third, in bitter humour, at a
desperate crisis in his affairs. Fryer tells us
(1698) how the Company had entertained Blue-
coat boys as apprentices for seven years, after
which time they were to be made writers, if able
to furnish the required security. The salaries they
received from the Company were only nominal.
A Bombay pay-list of January, 1716, shows us
the official salaries at that time. The Governor